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ABSTRACT 

This paper recounts the story of education pioneer Sarah 
Winnemucca (1844-1891), a self-educated Northern Paiute Indian who spent her 
life trying to improve the living conditions and education of the Paiutes. 
Most of what is known about Sarah comes from her autobiography, "Life among 
the Piutes: Their Wrongs and Claims," first printed privately in 1883. 

Sarah's life experiences are viewed in historical context. She started a 
school for Paiute Indian children after meeting with two socially prominent 
Bostonians who supported her endeavors, Elizabeth Palmer Peabody and Mary 
Peabody Mann, When it was established, Sarah's Peabody Indian School was a 
school taught by and for Indians. Children were not separated from their 
Indian life and languages as they were when they attended government schools. 
There were many struggles while trying to raise enough money. to keep the 
school going with Sarah's particular educational vision. She was never able 
to get government funds and had to close the school in 1888. (Contains 32 
notes and 9 references.) (BT) 
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Sarah Winnemucca (1844-1891) 

The Indians survived our open intention of wiping them 
out, and since the tide turned they have even weathered 
our good intentions toward them, which can be much 
more deadly. 

John Steinbeck 
America and Americans 



Historical Context 

Sarah Winnemucca was a self educated Northern Paiute 1 Indian. 
The Northern Paiutes are a desert-plateau people. Their homeland 
included the western part of present-day Nevada, southeast Oregon, 
and northeast California. They lived around Pyramid Lake and the 
Truckee River, and around Humboldt Lake and the Humboldt River. 
The available water made life easier and food sources were more 
abundant. They lived in small bands of relatives of ten to forty 
families. The Paiutes were rather short in stature, heavy set, lighter 
in complexion than other Indians were and more eager to learn. 
They led a nomadic life, following seasonal food trails. The Paiutes 
harvested seeds and nuts of pines along sacred trails. They built 
new lodgings, the “wickiups,” season after season leaving their old 
lodges and debris untouched. This led the white men to 



1 “Paiutes” or “Piutes” is used interchangeably. The name means “water” or “true.” 
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overestimate their numbers. 2 Sarah was the daughter and 
granddaughter of leaders of the Winnemucca band. After the death 
of her father, Winnemucca II, she became the leader of the Paiutes. 
Her grandfather, Winnemucca I, was one of the first Paiutes to have 
contact with white men. After a peaceful meeting ( 1844) with 
Captain John C. Fremont, he became friends with him, and 
encouraged others to be friends with the “white brothers.” It was 
Fremont who named him Captain Truckee, and also called the river 
the same name. Later that year, Captain Truckee and about a dozen 
Paiute men led Fremont and his party to California, and fought the 
Mexicans with him. Among the gifts Fremont gave Truckee was a 
letter which Truckee called “my rag friend.” It guaranteed him good 
will with all white men. 3 When Truckee died, the “white rag friend” 
was buried with him. 4 

According to the Paiute creation myth, told by Sarah’s 
grandfather, Captain Truckee, in the beginning there was only one 
family in the world. One girl and one boy were dark and the others 
were white. Because the children fought with each other and that 
grieved their parents, the father told the white children to go away. 
The dark children grew into a large nation and the Paiutes believed 
they belonged to it. They also believed that the nation, which grew 
from the white children, would some day send some representative 
to meet them and heal the old trouble. When Captain Truckee saw 

2 George F. Brimlow, “The Life of Sarah Winnemucca: The Formative Years,” Oregon 
Historical Society, vol. 53 (June, 1952), 103. 

3 Sarah Winnemucca Hopkins, Life among the Piutes: Their Wrongs and Claims, edited 
by Mrs. Horace Mann (printed privately, Boston and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
1883; reprint, Reno: University of Nevada Press, 1994), 9-10. 

4 Ibid., 69. 
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the first white explorers go through his territory he believed that 
they were his long lost brothers. 5 

The white man’s ways and material goods impressed Captain 
Truckee. He chose to be friends with the white men throughout his 
life, even when he was rejected by some of them. He instilled his 
belief to his own band and to Sarah, who also adopted this attitude 
and continued it throughout her life. 

Sarah’s life and education 

Most of what we know about Sarah’s life and her activities 
comes from her autobiography, Life among the Piutes: Their Wrongs 
and Claims, which she wrote in English. Sarah was bom about 1844, 
into the Northern Paiute tribe. Her Paiute name was Thocmetony, 
which means “Shell-Flower.” She was the second daughter and 
fourth of nine children of Winnemucca II, the Paiute chief. 

Sarah spent her short life trying to improve the living 
conditions and the education of the Paiutes. She founded a private 
school for Indian children; she worked tirelessly to remedy the 
injustices to her people, and advocated coexistence with the white 
settlers. Through these efforts Sarah met many influential persons 
including Elizabeth Peabody and Mary Mann who adopted and 
advanced her cause. In pursuing these activities she confronted 
Indian agents, local politicians, and the U.S. government who tried 
to discredit her. 

In 1850, Captain Tmckee took a number of his people, 
including Sarah and her family, to work on a ranch in the San 



5 Ibid., 6-7. 
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Joaquin Valley. Sarah began to learn Spanish and English while 
there. 

In 1857, Sarah and her sister Elma went to live for about a 
year in the home of Major William M. Ormsby as his daughter’s 
companions. Major Ormsby was an agent for the stagecoach stop for 
the Carson Valley Express in Genoa, Nevada. Sarah had a gift for 
languages. Her English improved rapidly. She learned to read, write 
and sing. She also learned Spanish. While with the Ormsby family, 
she assumed the name Sarah and became a nominal Christian 
without losing her primitive beliefs, which centered on a “Spirit 
Father.” 6 

At her grandfather’s dying request, in 1860, Sarah and her 
sister Elma were sent to school at St. Mary’s Convent in San Jose, 
California. Her formal education ended abruptly after three weeks. 
Wealthy parents objected to the presence of an Indian child, forcing 
the nuns to send her home. 7 

To support herself, Sarah did housework off and on for white 
families in Virginia City. She spent her hard-earned money to buy 
books to further her education. 

After the discovery of gold and silver in the Sierra, in the 
1860s, the Paiutes found themselves in the path of white progress. 
The white emigrants settled on Indian homelands. This led to a 
series of clashes with the emigrants, i.e. the Paiute War of 1860, 
which brought an end to the establishment of a Paiute reservation at 
Pyramid Lake, north of the town of Reno. From then on the grief 




6 Hopkins, Life among the Piutes, 58-64. 

7 Ibid., 67, 70. 
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started for the Paiutes at the hands of corrupt Indian agents. The 
agents, at best, did nothing to help the Paiutes adjust to the white 
man’s ways and, at worst, exploited them, leaving them starving and 
destitute. 

Early Indian policy had allowed politicians to select Indian 
agents. They were to safe-guard the welfare of the Indians, but few 
did their job well, and some even stole the provisions and clothing 
the government issued. Many agents, isolated in their posts, worked 
for personal gains. Contractors provided inferior goods at prices for 
best quality, with the agent sharing in the gains of the contracts. 8 
This behavior of the agents had its beginning with the fur-traders 
and it was referred to as the “Indian Ring.” 9 Reform was badly 
needed. 

In March 1869, President Grant withdrew the appointment of 
civil agents and placed army officers in charge that served only 
until July of 1870. In 1869, President Grant by authority of the 
Congress named a board of Indian commissioners. It consisted of 
philanthropic men who served without compensation. The board 
supervised jointly with the Secretary of the Interior, appropriations 
made for the Indian service. 

To provide education, culture and religion for the Indians, 
these boards were asked to name the agents. They were to appoint 
employees of Christian character. Salaries for the agents, doctors, 



8 Brimlow, “The Life of Sarah Winnemucca,” 125. 

9 Elizabeth P. Peabody, Sarah Wiimemucca’s Practical Solution to the Indian Problem 
(Cambridge, MA: John Wilson and Son, 1886), 27. 



